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From the London Friend. 
THE FUTURE OF PROTESTANTISM. 


Whilst heartily uniting with the Wesleyan 
ministers in reprobating the intolerance that 
would forbid their describing themselves as 
they desire, we hold with Charles H. Spur- 
geon that they and all true ministers of Christ 
would follow a far more excellent way in dis- 
pensing with titles that foster sacerdotal pre- 
tensions, and widen. the distinction between 
clergy and laity. The letters of the Bishop 
of Lincoln confirm us in this view. Christo- 
pher Wordsworth, nephew to the great poet, 
is, we believe, an estimable man, a learned 
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Gospel was preached by others than them- 
selves, even in those extreme cases when envy 
and strife were amongst the animating causes. 
James and John had been taught by their 
Master Himself, not to forbid those who cast 
out devils in His name, but followed not with 
them ; for, ‘‘no man which shall do a mir- 
acle in My name, can lightly speak evil of Me. 
He that is not against us is on our part.” 
Prelates of the Anglican communion are wont 
to overlook this side of Gospel truth, and to 
fancy that the Apostolic succession has con- 
ferred on them and their inferior clergy spir- 
itual powers not possessed by others. An age 
that is increasingly disposed to bring things 
to the test of experience is not likely to ac- 
cept these assumptions unchallenged. We 
ask what fruits of Apostleship can the An- 
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106 | glican clergy show, that cannot be equalled 


by the Methodist bodies, branded as schis- 
matic? .... Not fewer than about three 
and a half million persons in Great Britain, 
belong more or less closely to the Methodist 
Societies. Their missionaries are laboring in 
The Primitive Methodists 
succeed in reaching a stratum of society that 
is unmoved by the more polished ministry of 
the Anglican clergy. All these great results 
are the outcome of voluntary zeal. The 
Methodist bodies are not endowed by the 
State, like the Episcopal Church of England. 
The cool assumption of Bishop Wordsworth 
that the Anglican Church is the Church of 
Christ, is worthy of Hildebrand. His fear 
that Methodist schism will promote Roman- 
ism is futile, seeing that for every Wesleyan 
who turns his back on Protestantism there 
are many a score Episcopalians. Nor is the 
logical standing of the Bishop improved 
when it is remembered that the mysterious 


expositor of Holy Scripture, and one who! apostolic succession—whatever it may be— 
seeks, according to the light he enjoys, worth-| has descended to him through the Romish 
ily to fill his exalted office. But what acon- hierarchy, and the Romish Church, from 
trast is there between the spirit of his letters,| which the Anglican Establishment seceded 
and that which inspires the writings of the|three centuries ago, declares the Bishop of 
Apostles, whose successor he claims to be! | Lincoln and his co-religionists schismatics, as 
They recognized the universal priesthood of| distinctly as they do the Methodists. 

believers in Christ. They rejoiced when the! We cannot wonder, therefore, that mem- 
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bers of the Anglican Church are continually 
passing over to Rome. If any corporation of 
men were made the exclusive custodians of 
spiritual truth and grace, with power to _trans- 
mit it to their successors by the mechanical 
act of the imposition of hands, then the claims 
of the Romish hierarchy must have prece- 
dence over those of the Anglican communion. 
We could have greatly desired, however, that 
men like the Marquis of Ripon, if dissatisfied 
with their position, would have travelled in 
the opposite direction. Many of our York- 
shire readers helped to secure his election, as 
Lord Goodrich, for the West Riding. As 
the statesman who bore a leading part in ne- 
gotiating with the United States the treaty 
that settled the Alabama dispute, he won the 
esteem of peace-loving -men in two hem- 
ispheres. It is impossible not to regret that 
such a man, with his vast influence, has 
passed over to Roman Catholicism. The 
Lord of Fountains might have been expected 
to find in those picturesque ruins, a constant 
reminder of the depths of moral degradation 
from which the Reformation rescued Europe. 
They stand, in the words of one of our his- 
torians, “the symbol and consequence of a 
moral ruin,”* far less beautiful than they... 
We are not amongst those who regard the 
progress of Popery with indifference. We 
are profoundly convinced, that the glory of 
Britain and her civil and religious freedom 
are bound up in the maintenance of a Prot- 
estant faith. The right of private judgment, 
the authority of Holy Scripture, the doctrine 
of justification by faith—in a word, that con- 
ception of Divine truth which brings man im- 
mediately to God, as opposed to that which 
is ever interposing sensible media between 
man and God, is what we understand by the 
Protestant faith. The Society of Friends is 
the organization that represents in its ex- 
tremest form this conception of Divine truth. 
We could wish that in its life and power asa 
Christian Church it yet more eminently com- 
mended to the hearts and consciences of men 
the excellencies of spiritual Christianity. . .. 
We have been too prone to think we have 
borne testimony when we have embodied 
Scriptural and spiritual truth in documents 
which perhaps few read, or embalmed holy 
principles in usages imperfectly fitted to ob- 
tain their desired ends. Testimony-bearing 
of this sort must often fail. The example of 
a single fruitful, joyful Christian life, is more 
owerful in the world than reams of tracts. 
he example of a loving, fruitful, growing 
congregation, is proportionately influential. 
Its testimony-bearing never utterly fails. If 
we would be victors in the deepening conflict 
between a religion of authority, of form, of 


* See Froude’s History, vol. ii, 449, 
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ritual and sacerdotalism, and a religion of 
life, freedom and spirituality, we must in- 
creasingly rely on demonstrating to the world 
that our principles will work in practice, that 
they meet the needs of men, that they are 
not held as the appanage of an exclusive cor- 
poration, but that they constitute a rich her- 
itage of truth, which is to grow and fructify 
through all the earth. 
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THE TEACHING OF THE SPIRIT. 


If we consider the fulness of Divine wis- 
dom which there was in Jesus, and then look 
at the narrow limitations within which His 
earthly teaching was shut up, we are struck 
with the thought of how much He must have 
left unsaid. His ministry hardly extended 
over three years. He had to adapt His words 
to men who were extremely ignorant, and 
who even up to His death got only a faint 
glimmering sense of the higher truth which 
He tried to disclose. When He left them, their 
education was extremely imperfect, as is 
shown by theirchildish questions up to the last. 
And if that education had ended with His 
death, the new light would soon have faded 
out of the world. 

But, at the last, we find Jesus telling His 
followers that He has only made a beginning 
in teaching them, and that henceforth they are 
to be led upward in truth, not by a master 
wearing human form, but by the Spirit of 
God dwelling in their hearts. A promise was 
given, whose fulfilment was to run through the 
ages: “ When the Spirit of Truth is come, 
He will guide you into all truth.” 

So, we find from the history of the early 
church that among its most striking features 
was a vivid and rejoicing sense of the imme- 
diate presence of the Spirit of God with every 
believer. By it the humblest Christian was 
comforted, strengthened and enlightened. 
The apostolic teaching, in the Epistles, pro- 
ceeds on this ground: that those to whom it 
was addressed were able to judge of the truth, 
because God dwelt with them and in them. 
“ He that is spiritual,” writes Paul, “ judgeth 
(or discerneth) all things, yet he himself is 
judged (discerned) of no man.” And 40, 
John: “ Ye have an unction from the Holy 
One, and ye know all things. I have not 
written unto you because ye know not the 
truth, but because ye know it.” It was rec- 
ognized that there were different degrees of 
wisdom ; that truth was discerned more clearly 
by some than by others, according to the 
variety of endowment and attainment; yet 
all were under the immediate guidance of the 
Lord Himself. There were “ diversities of 
gifts, but the same Spirit.” 

This great fact, of the immediate presence 
of the Spirit, did not end with the Apostolic 
age. It stands as long as the Church endures, 
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That God dwells in the hearts of His people, 
at once their Life and their Light, is the most 
precious truth we have. Immanuel, God with 
us—not once only, in the visible Jesus, but 
forever, in most intimate aud sacred com- 
panivnship with whoever will receive the 
heavenly guest. 

The truth of a Divine Spirit which gives 
light to men, and new light as new needs 
arise, has been variously disguised as the 
church lapsed from her first purity. It is 
caricatured in the theory of the Church of 
Rome, that the voice of the Holy Spirit 
speaks through Councils and Popes. It has 
sometimes been buried out of sight in meta- 
physical speculations as to the inner constitu- 
tion of the Godhead. The New Testament 
teaching as to the Holy Spirit is in substance 
simply this: that there is a direct contact of 
the Divine Soul with the human soul, through 
which light and strength and peace are given 
to whoever will submit himself in obedience 
and trust to his Heavenly Father. 

Practically, this truth has the largest rec- 
ognition in all faithful Christian lives. Every 
man who is living such a life looks to God 
for strength when he is weak, for comfort 
when he is in trouble, and for light when he 
is perplexed. But it is sometimes overlooked 
that men nowhere need this immediate Divine 
guidance more than in their search for truth. 
It is overlooked partly, perhaps, because the 
hunger for truth is not so common as other 
wants. But no human desire is more imper- 
ative and intense, none more bespeaks man’s 
relationship to the Divine, than the longing 
to know which impels a truth-seeking soul. 
And surely if there is any emergency in 
which a man has a right to go straight to God 
Himself, it is when he longs for light on the 
great moral and spiritual problems that beset 
every thoughtful nature. To such an one the 
Church of Rome makes answer : “ Accept the 
inspired teaching of Councils and Popes.” 
But infinitely higher is the bidding: “If any 
of you lack wisdom, let lim ask of God, 
that giveth to all men liberally and upbraid- 
eth not, and it shall be given him.” 

It is sometimes said that all great questions 
of moral truth have already received a Di- 
vine answer, and that the record of that an- 
swer is enough. And beyond question, the 
recorded testimony of men through whom the 
Divine light shone upon the world is’ of un- 
speakable value. But it is also to be borne in 
mind that that testimony can only be under- 
stood and received ae a light is thrown on the 
page by the inward experience of him who 
reads. And, further, every man has his own 
individual troubles and questionings, which 
find no exact parallel in any other's experi- 
ence. From the similar experience of others 
he may derive help; but for him, too, there 
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is the ever-present Spirit, the voice of God 
in his heart, and he must listen to that. 

So, too, as time goes ou, the church collee- 
tively finds new questions arising with each 
new age. The Apostles found themselves face 
to face with problems of which there had 
been hardly a suggestion during their Master’s 
life. At the outset, the great question con- 
fronted them of the relations between the 
Jewish church and the Gentile converts. The 
settling of that, under the providential lead- 
ership of Paul, was an immense task; but, 
before it was settled, numberless other ques- 
tions of administration and of doctrine press- 
ed upon the church and had to be dealt 
with. With the next generation new ques- 
tions arose, on which only a partial light was 
thrown by earlier discussions. So it has been 
ever since. So it must continue to be, except 
when men fall into that stagnation which is 
little short of death. And how are these new 
questions to be met? Not merely by prec- 
edents: precedents are often wanting; may 
even be misleading. The question, for in- 
stance, in our time as to women’s teaching iu 
the church is so radically different from the 
question in Paul’s time that it is worse than 
idle to look [alone] to his teaching on the 
subject. Or, shall we constitute a human 
tribunal absolute judge over these new ques- 
tions? The Church of Rome has done that, 
and has thereby got herself into flat opposi- 
tion to all political and social progress. There 
is but one resource: we must listen each for 
himself to that inner voice God which 
grows strong and clear as we live the life of 
God. 

But, how is that voice to be distinguished ? 
In seeking truth of any kind, we must con- 
form to the appropriate laws of that realm 
of knowledge. If it be mathematical truth, 
we must proceed by the laws of mathematics. 
If we would study material science, we must 
| proceed by careful experiment and induction : 
|the results of these are final. And if we 
seek moral and spiritual truth, we must obey 
the law of the spiritual realm, that law which 
Jesus declared: “If any man will do His 
| will, he shall know of the doctrine.” IRfany 
man will live holily, he shall learn the truth 
}about the highest things. The Spirit that 
leads into truth is the Spirit whose fruit is 
love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. He 
whose life is in that region where Christ lived, 
in the realm of fidelity and purity and love, 
he it is who shall find a full and Divine an- 
swer to his deepest questionings. 

And so, we may distinguish as the utter- 
ances of that voice those beliefs which best 
help us in right living. That thought which 
inspires a man to higher life, which moves 
him to trample down his besetting sins, to 
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help his weaker brother to rise into com- 
munion with God, is to him a Divine voice. 
He may not impose it with authority upon 
others, but he may hold to it and live -by it. 
And those beliefs which prove helpful to 
men in general, which make them nobler, 
sweeter, more Christ-like, will pass into the 
common faith of the church. They will be 
accepted as part of that revelation which is 
continually unfolded by the Divine Spirit, as 
men are by its power lifted into larger life 
and wider vision. “Lo, I am with you al- 
ways,” said the Master. And where He is, 
there is not only peace, but life and growth 
and new light for each new day.— Christian 
Union. 
edema 


REMARKABLE PRESERVATION. 


A correspondent of the London Times, writ- 
ing from Copenhagen, says: ‘A Norwegian 
paper is relating a tale of an almost miracu- 
lous preservation. The captain of the schooner 
Amazon, of Stavanger, recently arrived at 
Bergen with a cargo of salt, reports that in 
passing the British Channel he had the op- 
portunity of saving a British lad of fifteen, 


under very peculiar circumstances. The Am-| 


azon was about twelve geographical miles 
from the British shore, when the captain 
thought he observed through his telescope 
something floating on the water. He altered 
his course so as to get nearer, and soon dis- 
covered that it was a small boat, in which a 
lad was lying fastasleep. The shouting from 
the schooner did not awaken him, but when 
a small log was thrown over into the boat he 
awoke wih a sudden start; an end of a line 
was thrown to him, and he was just able to 
fasten it when he swooned, and had to be 
carried on board the vessel. 

“In the boat, nothing was found but a pair 
of oars and a Bible. The lad, when brought 
back to life and strength by the tender care 
shown to him, gave the following account of 
his fate: He was sitting on the shore, read- 
ing his Bible, when some of his companions 
came down to him and teased him with the 
manner in which he spent his leisure time. 
To escape from their banter he got into a 
boat, and kept on reading, when, suddenly, 
he discovered, to his great dismay, that his 
yersecutors had cut the line, and left his frail 
oat to the power of the quick-running ebb. 
He tried to use the oars, but struggled in vain 
against wind and water, and, as a dense fog 
set in, he soon lost sight of land. After sev- 
eral hours of alternate struggle and powerless 
despair, he fell asleep, and sleep remained, 
in fact, his only comfort against hunger, cold 
and the deep pangs of his isolation during the 
three days and two nights which he had 
spent in his frail boat, when he was at last 
seen and saved. Unhappily, neither the name 
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of the lad nor of the place where his parents 
live is given, but that will, I suppose, not be 
difficult to get at when the fact obtains your 
wide publicity. The name of the captain of 
'the Amazon is Thomson.” 


NOT OF WORKS. 


When Bishop Butler was on his dying bed, 
his chaplain sought to sooth his troubled 
spirit by referring to the extensive influence 
of his Analogy in reclaiming sceptics. His 
reply was: “I began the Analogy with a 
view to the glory of God; but, as I proceeded, 
visions of the fame it might bring me min- 
gled themselves with my motives, and all 
were polluted and made sinful! The book 
may be a blessing to others, but it weighs 
like lead on my soul.” “ Admit all this,” 
tenderly replied the chaplain, “‘ yet has not 
Jesus said, ‘ Whosoever cometh unto Me shall 
in no wise be cast out’?” Instantly the 
bishop raised himself in the bed, exclaiming, 
“ How wonderful that the force of this pas- 
sage never struck me before! ‘ Whosoever’ 
—all, atu! ‘In no wise’—no amount of sin 
can prevent acceptance! Christ’s righteous- 
ness will hide the iniquities of al who accept 
His offer of mercy!” 

From that time, for weeks, Butler spoke to 
all who approached him of a full and free sal- 
|vation. He died triumphantly repeating this 

passage.— Howard Malcom. 


a es . 
From the Public Ledger. 


GERMAN HIGH SCHOOLS, 


We called attention quite recently to the 
very admirable account of German Univer- 
sities, in the work lately published on that 


subject by James Morgan Hart. We recur 
to it again, and especially with reference to 
the High Schools, which prepare students 
for the University. The good opinion in 
which these schools stand in nearly all parts 
of Germany has gradually spread to this 
country, and not a few parents have sent 
their sons abrodd to enjoy the advantages of 
this higher education from the very outset. 
Mr. Hart gives a very decided reason for 
doubting the wisdom of this course, and yet 
it makes us all the more anxious to see our 
own schools made good enough to stand at 
least some test of comparison with those of 
Germany. The first cause of the wide dis- 
crepancy which now exists may be found in 
the fact that, in Germany, the system is one 
of small classes, where the instruction can 
be brought home to the pupil. In one case 
cited by Mr. Hart, there were nineteen pupils 
in the first class of a High School, taught by 
five instructors. Then there is the addi- 
tional feature, which Mr. Hart says has been 
overlooked, even by so careful an observer 
as Matthew Arnold, the well-known English 
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authority, in the G rerman schools. This i is the| to supplement school deficiencies, ‘and that 
fact that a German never changes his school. | our colleges are obliged to lower their stand- 
He is kept at the same “ Gymnasium ” or;ard of examinations, to meet the imperfect 
“ Real Schule,” at which he starts, after the|training of the schools. Instead, therefore, 
very first rudiments of learning, from his} of multiplying colleges, or burthening those 
eighth year to his twentieth. He masters one| that now exist with great buildings that 
set of text-books thoroughiy, advances reg- | swallow up their endowments and frighten 
ularly year by year, in careful measured pro-| off modest folk, let us look after our common 
gression; he wastes no time by sudden|schools, mend their faults, enrich their cab- 
changes either of books or teachers, for even inets, improve their instruction, and thus re- 
if a boy should be transferred from one school | form all higher education. 
to another, he would find in his new school | —— 
the same quality of instruction and the same THE JOURNEY’S END. 
kind of instructors. While this country has,| A lady was standing on the platf rm of a 
perhaps, two hundred universities and col- | little wayside station, waiting for the arrival 
leges, Germany is passing rich with twenty,|of the slow down train. Present! ly the whis- 
duly cared for by the government, with a| | tle was heard in the distance, and at the same 
total of nearly two th yusand professors of all| moment a family came out of the booking 
ranks and twenty-five thousand students, and | office, three of them evidently passeng 
the vast bulk of both students and teachers | herself. The mother, wrapped up in her great 
have gone through long years of diligent}check shawl, with a market basket on ber 
study at school. In the German Empire of | arm, was anxiously counting over her tickets 
to-day there are between five and six hundred | and change; while the father, a broad-shoul- 
schools, instructing nearly one hundred and | dered, sunburnt harvester, carried his young- 
fifty thousand pupils on the higher plane of | « est child in his arms, and kept the eldest back 
education, and of this army of stu: dents, a| from the edge of the platform, to whic ch the 
large part go to the Gymnasia, which are| train was now slowly steaming up. The lady 
mainly preparatory for university life, while | t took = place, and was followed into the car- 
the others go to the Real Sc thule, which teach jriage by the woman, and the children were 
less Latin, but go deeper into modern | lifted in by their father. 
languages, mathematics and the natural f «“@g od-bye, father, good bye!’”’ tha two 
sciences. As far as it can be judged, from tinies shouted as the train moved off. ‘*‘ Take 
mere comparison of programmes, the Ger-| care of yourself, Jim!” said the mother, and 
man student spends a boat the same average | kept her head out of the window till the sta- 
number of hours at s hoo! as our own High| tion was far behind, and then coming back to 
School or University pupil -—say, in all, thirty | her seat, she occupied herself with trying to 
odd, giving to each of the five working days lke p within bounds the merriment and de- 
something over six hours each ; but it is used | light of the two children, to whom the jour- 
ina very different way. ney was evidently a great treat. 

The German student is obliged to do his | But as the lady watched them, she noticed 
work at school, under the eye and hand of | that, th yugh both children would laugh with 
his master, and to stand the test of frequent} equal glee as they rushed by a fara house or 
and severe examinations for every advance| a hamlet, yet every now and then th little 
in his class or from class to class, while the| girl on her mother’s lap would hide her face 


} 


school boards are selected from men who|on her shoulder, and when she look 
have themselves gained distinction in litera-| again her smile would be shining th 
ture or science » and have kept up their ac-| son en ' very like tears; aud the fart 


| 
> } hev vr led or heir journév the oftener 
quaintanc e with the element: ury school work, | they proce on their jour i 1€ ten 


rers like 
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lt is only after a long, thorou gh and search-|came the wet eyes, accompanied now and 
ing career of schools of exact dis cipline that | then by a half thoked sob, and at last, = rning 
the boy of eighteen or twenty years goes| from the window and her sister’s 
either to the university or to some pe 


. . 7 1 7 
career—it may be to those scientific schools up : a gain, while her mother stroked her head, 


gv lee sne 
! c 


buried her face altogether, and « id not look 
of mining, engineering, or other arts ; and it} from wl hich the hat had fallen, lovingly, as if 
is only then that he is allowed that license|she were still a baby. “Is she tir 

and liberty of self-control, both as to his| well?” said the lady softly, as after a little 
mode of living and his studies, that pass with | time the hushed breathing showed she was 
us as the normal rules of all German educa- | asleep. 

tion.— We all know from sad experience that} “No, Miss, she ain’t to say unwell, she’s a 
our preparatory schools are too superficial,| real strong girl for her age; but, poor dear, 
that thoroughness and preparation are left to |she was a- -thinking what's a-comin ig; look 
be cared for at home, by parents whose time meres ” And she gently raised the edge of 
and tastes and education rarely enable them! the little frock, and showed a poor helpless 


e d or un- 
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little foot bound and bandaged into an un- 
sightly shape. 

“She hurt it a good while ago,” said the 
mother, simply, as she drew down the dress 
again, “and none of our folk seem to know 
what’s best for it, and a lady has given mea 
paper to go to the Children’s Hospital in B., 
and see if they can’t do it good It don’t 
hurt her much to speak of now, but she is 
dreadful feared of them doctors pulling it 
about.” And then, as the other child clap- 
ped her hands and shouted with delight as a 
luggage train thundered past, the poor woman 
gave a sed half emile, and said, * Lor, Miss, 
don’t it make a difference what the end of 
the journey is going to be?” 

They were almost at the station where the 
lady had to alight, and she had to leave them 
after only a few words of loving comfort to 
the frightened child and her mother; but as 
she went on her way the woman’s words went 
with her, and brought to her mind many a 
thought 

‘Don’t it make a difference what the end 


of the journey is going to be!” Indeed it 


does. A school! oy, with hard tasks awaiting 
him, knows how different the same journey 
will be when his face is turned homewards. 
And if this is true of our little journeyings 
from place to place, it is doubly so in regard 
to the one great journey which every one must 


take. 
Yes, it makes all the difference whether the 

end of our life’s journey is to be God, or 

what? 
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forward like that? Or is the end clouded in 
thick darkness for you—doubt, terror, and 
dread ? 

It need not be. Jesus lived and died that 
it need not be, that the end may be a bright 
one for you. 

What do you fear? Punishment? “The 
Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us 
all.” Jesus has borne the punishment, and 
it is only those who will persist in bearing 
their own, who have any cause to dread that. 

Oh, if I could tell you what the love of 
Jesus is! That He wants you to live with 
Him ; is not willing that any should perish ; 
is ready to receive any one, however many 
sins they have, if they will only come to Him. 
Go to Him; He, the Lord Jesus, who is God 
Himself, will welcome you now, will in no 
wise cast you out; and “safe in the arms of 
Jesus,” you are safe forever; safe now, safe 
at the end, safe for all eternity. 
—Leominster Tract. 


M. W. E. 


ndipeeatepetraite 
ANOTHER MAN. 

During a heavy storm off the coast of 
Spain, a dismantled merchantman was ob- 
served by a British frigate drifting before the 
gale. Every eye and glass were on her, and 
a canvas shelter, on a deck almost level with 
the sea, suggested the idea that there might 
be life on board. With all his faults, no man 
is more alive to humanity than the rough 
and ready mariner; and so the order instantly 
sounds to put the ship about, and presently 


Whether at that end to which we|a boat puts off with instructions to bear down 
must one day come, there will be a Father’s | upon the wreck. 


Away after that drifting 


‘on ’ . 
greeting, an Elder Brother’s love, a home in| hulk go these gallant men through the 


the Father’s house; or black darkness and 
the awful loneliness of a lost soul. 
It makes all the difference now; people 


cannot travel without sometimes thinking of}a broken mast. 


swell of a roaring sea; they reach it; they 
shout; and now a strange object rolls out of 
that canvas screen against the lee shroud of 
Hauled into the boat, it 


the end, though now and then their journey | proves to be thé trunk of a man, bent head 


leads them through such pleasant places and 
green pastures, that they would willingly stay 
forever ; but here we have no continuing city, 
and the end must come; and the end which 


and knees together, so dried and shrivelled 
as to be hardly felt within the ample clothes, 
and so light that a mere boy lifted it on board. 

It was laid on the deck; in horror and 


will be the continuing part of the journey,| pity the crew gathered around it; it shows 
and therefore the important part, is oftenest|signs of life; they draw nearer; it moves, 
forgotten, while the wayside gleams are much| and then mutters,—mutters in a deep se- 
thought of, and often fancied to be its one|pulchral voice, “ There is another man.” 


purpose. 


Saved himself, the first use the saved one 


Yes, it makes a difference now, a wonder-| made of speech was to seek to save another. 


ful difference! 


Those who know what it is} Oh, learn that blessed lesson. Be daily prac- 
to look forward with infinite joy to the life with | tising it. 


And so long as in our homes, 


God, infinite joy to the time when they shall | among our friends, in this wreck of a world 


stand before the Son of Man, the thought of 
that end to the journey never saddens them. 
No, indeed, they can enjoy the beauties of the 


which is drifting down to ruin, there lives an 
unconverted one, there is “ another man,” let 
us go to that man and plead for Christ ; and 


way; too, only sometimes they seem very small | go to Christ and plead for that man; and 


compar 


ed with the glory of the end, which eye| cry, “ Lord, save me, I perish,” changed into 


hath not seen, nor ear heard, but which they|one as welcome to a Saviour’s ear, “ Lord, 


know God has prepared for them. 
Do you know what it is to be able to look 


save them, they perish.” 
Tuomas GUTHRIE. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE PENAL ESTABLISHMENT OF FERNANDO 
NORONHA, 


From the islands of the Caribbean Sea all 
the way down the South American coast to 
the Falkland group—a distance of about 
6,000 miles—there is no “ out-at-sea” island 
or group of islands indicated on our maps, 
save the solitary little cluster of Fernando 
Noronha, 200 miles northeast of Cape San 
Roque. It is off this easternmost promontory 
of South America that the great equatorial 
ocean-current, flowing from the African coast, 
branches, so to speak, into two ocean streams, 
one of them sweeping to the right, towards the 
Antilles, and the other to the left, down the 
Brazilian coast towards Rio Janeiro. 

The half-dozen islands, or, more properly, 
islets, which compose the group above men- 
tioned, are all, except one, very small, sterile 
and uninhabited. Of Fernando Noronha 
itself, the area of which is but about five 
square miles, the distinguishing natural fea- 
ture is a tall, tower-like rock, which rises 
rather more than a thousand feet above the 
sea. The long and attenuated shadow of this 
singular eminence falls across an adjacent 
fertile slope, which ascends quite steeply from 
a sandy beach; and it is on this slope that 
the only settlement of the island is situated. 
Favored with a fertile soil and an auspicious 
climate, three crops annually of beans, maize, 
manioc and the castor-plant, may readily be 
obtained. 

As a school-boy, and one who was especi- 
ally fond of scrutinizing the maps, and of 
making imaginary journeys to tropical shores 
and to those sections in the gentre of conti- 
nents which were printed UNKNowN, I used 
to wonder what could be the history of this 
lonely little island of Fernando Noronha, far 
out of sight of land—the only speck upon the 
ocean’s surface for the extent of a continent. 
This curiosity has recently been measurably 
set at rest by the perusal of a paper, which, 
some months ago, was read before the Royal 
Geographical Society, by Dr. Alexander 
Rattray. 

So little had been known of the island, 
which, lying out of the usual track of ships 
in the South Atlantic, was seldom visited by 
other than the Brazilian vessels, that the 
Admiralty Chart in use, and compiled chiefly 
from French authorities, bore date so far back 
as 1735. With the object of obtaining better 
knowledge of the island, of ascertaining the 
altitude of its peculiar peak, and, what is of 
more importance to the mariner, the char- 
acter of its anchorage, the ship Bristol, of 
the British navy, stopped there in the sum- 
mer of 1871. 

The height of the peak was ascertained to 
be 1,014 feet. The anchorage was found to 
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be excellent, as their ship could anchor either 
close to the Fort rock, or by the sandy beach. 
Formerly a resort, it was said, of Dutch 
pirates, the island had passed into the hands 
of the Brazilians, and by them is used for the 
purpose of a penal colony. Occasional Bra- 
zilian war-gships or whalers are in the habit of 
visiting the island, to refit or to procure sup- 
plies ; while twice a month a small govern- 
ment steamer comes from Pernambuco, the 
nearest port, carrying convicts, the mails, or 
necessary supplies. 

The total population of the island is about 
2,000, of which number 1,500 are convicts, 
the remainder being women and children 
and the soldier-guard. One thousand of the 
convicts are divided into ten companies of 
100 each, which are Cetailed to cultivate as 
many plantations, in various parts of the 
island. On the slope are the prison, work- 
shop, store-houses, governor’s house and Ro- 
manist chapel; also the houses or huts, most 
of them wattled and roughly plastered, which 
constitute the village. About 400 of the con- 
victs are confined in the prison—a one-storied 
stone erection, stone-floored, built around a 
court-yard—the men sleeping upon continu- 
ous shelves or bunks, built along both sides of 
the long, comfortless room, As a rule, they 
live half their ‘‘time” in the prison, or are 
kept at work in the workshop; afterwards, 
they are permitted to dwell in the village, 
where are the aged, infirm and crippled, all 
being expected to cultivate the little patches 
of ground allotted to each one separately, or 
to work at carpentry, shoe-making, er other 
trade, such as they had followed when more 
strictly confined. 

The chief crimes for which they have been 
thus banished are those of an aggravated 
kind, as murder, counterfeiting, forgery, em- 
bezzlement, etc. Of the sixty women who 
are convicts, many of them were guilty of 
poisoning or murdering their husbands, Mar- 
riages are permitted between the male and 
female convicts. There are two schools, both 
taught by convicts—one for the children of 
the soldiers, the other for the children of the 
prisoners. These latter are obliged to remain 
on the island until they attain the age of 12 
years. The girls may then take their choice, 
whether to stay or to attend a sewing-school 
at Pernambuco on the main land; the boys, 
however, must go at the stated age, and are 
entered in the high-school in the said city, to 
be trained as soldiers. As a consequence of 
the rather lax, congregate method of admin- 
istration which prevails on the island, it need 
not be said that morality is ata lowebb. The 
enlightened views of penal treatment promul- 
gated at the recent International Congress of 
the delegates of the Prison Discipline Soci- 
eties, might be profitably studied by the au- 
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thorities in charge of this Brazilian establish- 
ment. J. W.LL. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Paris Scientific 
Academy, M. H. Sainte-Claire Deville, a dis- 
tinguished chemist, offered to the, gentlemen 
present a tight vial, containing about fifteen 
— of osmium, the most deadly poison 

nown. Ina short explanation, M. Deville 
said that twenty pounds of the chemical would 
be sufficient to poison the entire population of | 
the world. One thousandth part of a grain 
of osmic acid, set free in a volume of air of a 
hundred cubic yards, would possess such a! 
deadly influence that all the persons respiring | 
this air could be nearly killed. Osmic acid 


is so much the more dangerous that no counter 
poison is known against it. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 12, 1874. 





Inpian Arrarrs.—Commissioner E. P. 
Smith’s report to the Secretary of the kacadior' 
contains so much interesting information, con- | 
cisely stated, that we propose to reproduce 
it in full; the first portion being in our pres- 
ent number. Some of its main points may 
now be briefly presented. It is especially 
satisfactory to read so encouraging an account 
of the general “situation,” in connection with 
the Indian tribes, at this time; as, but a few 
months ago, disturbance and alarm were 7 
considerable as almost to threaten the success, 
if not the continuance, of the present polis 
of the Government. 

Commissioner Smith asserts his belief that 
no previous year has witnessed so marked a 
general movement amongst the Indians in 
the direction of civilization. To some extent, 
this has affected all the classes into which the 
tribes may be subdivided ; the wild, the semi- 
civilized and the regularly settled Indians. 
As to the first and most troublesome of these 
classes, the Commissioner expresses the very 
important conviction, that a general Indian 
war is no longer possible; unless under ex- 
traordinary and improbable provocation, it 
is not likely that as many as 500 Indian war- 
riors will ever again be mustered for warfare. 
This seems to be especially confirmed by the 
fact that “ the highly-disturbed feeling among 
the Sioux during the past summer has not led 
to an attempt at war.” 
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The “ Sioux problem ” is the one acknowl- 
edged to present the ‘greatest difficulty, now, 
Indians of that name are nearly 50,000 in 
number; of whom less than 4,500 have been 
receiving regular rations from 11 different 
Agencies. One great obstacle to their ad- 
vancement is stated to be the character of 
their country; which is not adapted to their 
support in civilized life. Yet nothing seems 
more difficult than to persuade Indian tribes 
to change their homes ; even when much bet- 
ter locations are offered them. The Com- 
missioner therefore thinks that our Govern- 
ment should take advantage of .he occasion 
of the subjugation of some of these wild and 
roaming tribes, because of their violence and 
disorder, to compel their transfer to a domain 
obtainable by purchase from settled tribes ; 
where they could be trained to a peaceful and 
productive mode of living. This looks to us 
as of questionable practicability ; perhaps, 
however, it may be the best present, at least 
temporary, solution of the question. 

No doubt is entertained that it is expedient 
to support Indians by regular rations when 
the alternative is their living upon plunder. 
But their prolonged dependence upon the 
mere bounty of the Government, or even upon 
supplies contracted for by treaty, has proved 
demoralizing to them. The Commissioner rec- 
ommends, therefore, that all payments of money 
or rations should be made only in the form of 
returns for some kind of labor. This seems 
likely to be expedient in itself; but, where a 
payment has been made due by a past or 
standing obligation, not including any ex- 
pectation of labor or other return, the consent 
of the parties ought to be required. 

The requisition that Agents Haworth, 
Miles and Richards should, last summer, call 
in and enroll all those Indians who desired to 
remain at peace, is reported by the Commis- 
sioner to have assisted in the discriminating 
action of the Officers of the Government. So 
long as arms are regarded as the final resort 
in maintaining law and order by the ‘“ powers 
that be,” it is not inconsistent for them to be 
used by the Government for the compulsory 
restraint of the insubordinate. 
Smith admits, however, that the presence of 
soldiers at or near an Agency is in itself un- 
desirable. 


Commissioner 
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The services of the several religious soci- 
eties, in nominating, assisting and supervising 
Agents, and in missionary labor, are fully 
recognized in this Report. Urging, also, the 
prominent importance of legislation for the 
promotion and regulation of justice in the 
different portions of territory in which Indians 
are under the care of the Government, Com- 
missioner Smith reiterates his confidence in 
the entire feasibility of Indian civilization, 
and the conviction that it is not only the duty, 
but the interest of the nation to do all in its 
power towards this end. 


+ +08 — 


the following from an article by the editor of 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner : 

“No one who attended it could fail to be im- 
pressed with the thoroughness with which each 
subject was considered, and the practical results 
which must assuredly follow such deliberations, 
although at the time they may not crystallize 
into very definite shapes. We confess to a far 
deeper faith in the fruit resulting from this sow- 
ing of good seed into hearts and minds prepared 
for its reception, than in any cut-and-dried plans 
for work, or abstract rules carefully squared 
to fit all conditions. 

“But perhaps the most satisfactory issue to 
those who regard these subjects in their relation 
to our own Church was the increased feeling of 


| 
Toe Darutnetron Conrerence.—We 


loyalty and attachment to the Body which was | 
displayed not only in most of the papers which | 
were read, but by the numerous younger Friends | 
who took part in the discussion, as well as by the 
older. 


“ For many years much inward anxiety has been 
felt by the Fathers and by the watchmen upon 
our walls, lest the stream of youthful zeal set} 
flowing by this and kindred associations, should 
break loose into fresh directions, severing its 
promoters from the ancient testimonies and faith 
of the Body, and leaving the old channels dry as 
well as empty. 

“ Having to some extent sympathized in this 
fear, and yet feeling assured that the work was | 
of the Lord, and must go on whatever the indi- 
rect consequences might be, it was with heartfelt 
thankfulness that we recognized throughout the 





sittings of the Conference a strong and almost 
universal under-current of feeling that the 
Church cannot and must not be a secondary 
consideration amongst First-day School teachers, 
but that the prosperity of the one is really most 
intimately associated with the well-being of the 
other. ¢ 
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“ Whilst admitting fully that the work of teach- 
ing some 14,000 Sabbath scholars (more than 
half of whom are adalts) is one of sufficient im- 
portance to enlist the heartfelt services of every 
one now engaged in it, and recognizing the bind- 
ing effects of such a coalition, we believe that a 
still deeper basis of union is needful to make the 
First-day School cause an unbroken success 
hereafter, and to hold fast its workers in a per- 
manent and indissoluble oneness. 


“Lastly, and in relation to our First-day 
School organization, looking upon the circum- 
stances of other societies past and present, we 
cannot resist the conviction that for an imper- 
ishable cause itis needful to have church fellow- 
ship and unity of farth as well as of practices. 
Whilst with the present generation of Friends 
the First-day School movement is probably in 
no danger of dissolution, we have again and 
again asked ourselves what its condition would 
be if its teachers ceased to have the tie of a 
common religious profession, and depended solely 
upon the tie of common service in a good cause ? 


“Not therefore for the sake of our Church 
alone, but for the lasting prosperity of the First- 
day Schools themselves, do we hail the thor- 
oughly fraternal and harmonious feeling which 
displayed itself in the representatives both of 
Church and schools at this important Confer- 
ence; and from it do we veniure to predict re- 
sults far beyond anything we have yet witnessed. 
No one who has closely observed the condition 
of the Society of Friends can have failed to ob- 
serve the great loss it sustained in the first half 
of the present century from want of action and 
outward corporate religious efforts for the good 
of the depraved and ignorant around them. Its 
very muscles became limp and half powerless by 
of disuse, and had it not been for this 
and other similar movements it is probable that 


reason 


| before the present century had run its course 


this once vigorously doing and working religious 
community would have died of paralysis or in- 
anition, leaving indeed a noble record of former 
great deeds, but closing with a deedless deca- 
dence. 


“Tf, then, the First-day School movement has 
been thus instrumental in saving the Church, is it 
too much to ask that the Church should now come 
forward and strive to infuse its own deep and 
fervent religious life intothe schools? It seems 
to us that never was the old saying, ‘united we 
stand, separated we fall,’ more traly applicable 
than in the mutual relationship of the schools 
and the Church.” 
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Frienps’ Mexican Mission.—In a letter to the 
Christian Worker, giving an encouraging ac- 
count of the contiriued blessing attending the 
labors of Friends in that difficult but important 
missionary field, M. M. Binford writes thus: 


“‘One thousand dollars, judiciously expended 
upon our printing work, in the way of materials, 


would lift us into a condition to do much moro 
good.” 


Our friends S. A. and G. M. Purdie have 
rendered this work so familiar to the readers of 
Friends’ Review, that those able to contribute 
need have no doubt of the faithful and judicious 
use of funds, thus bestowed; nor of such labor 
and help being made to serve the cause of the 


Gospel ; “‘ peace on earth, and good will toward 
men,’. 

peated, 

Revier ror Frrenps 1n Kansas.—A corres- 

pondent refers to the perplexity sometimes re- 


sulting from special appeals sent to a distance, 


while the better way would be for all communica- | 


tion between the sufferers and those desiring to 
aid them, to be through the Committee appointed 
for the purpose by Kansas Yearly Meeting. We 
entirely approve of this course. The Treasurer of 
that Committee is Washington Hadley, Lawrence, 


Kansas. Those wishing to contribute small 


amounts may, if preferred, leave them at the 
Office of Friends’ Review for transmission. 


DIED. 

ALLEN.—Suddenly, on the 7th of Eleventh mo., 

1874, at Hesper, lowa, Mary, daughter of Benjamin 
F. and Caroline B. Allen, aged nearly two years. 

LAMB —On the 30th of Seventh month, 1874, at 

the residence of his parents at Belvidere, N. C., W. 


Henry Lamb, in his 30th year; a memoer of Piney 


Woods Monthly Meeting, N OC. 
soul’s salvation, and for the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom, led him for many years to work zealously 
in Bible-schools, and in private Christian counsel. 
His habitual practice of self-denial for the good of 
others, and patient endurance of trials, were also 
shown by his triumphant death. Accustomed to 
private devotion, he was often heard to pour out 
his soul in earnest prayer; and in his brief illness 
his mind remained centered upon the Saviour. A 
few hours before bis death he said, ‘‘I love the 
Lord, and believe He loves me.” Thus departed one 
whose loss is mourned by many, yet with the con- 
eoling trust that it is bis eternal gain. 

TALBOTT.—On the 6th of Tenth month, 1874, at 
his residence, near Crestline, Ohio, Allen Talbott, 
Sr., inthe 84th year of hisage; a member of Gilead 
Monthly Meeting. He passed away peacefully after 
a protracted illness, during which he manifested 
much Christian patience and resignation. His work 
seemed finished, and he had only to wait the Mas- 
ter’s time. 


NOTICE, 

The Western Soup House, situated at No. 1615 
South Street, exclusively under the control of, and 
principally supported by, Friends. will be opened 
for the delivery of soup on the 15th inst. 

It is expected that, owing to the large number of 


The desire for his} 


| C 


persons out of employment, a greatly-increased de- 
mand will be made upon the society, in view of 
which, the Friends having the management earnestly 
solicit contributions to aid in carrying out the 
charitable work, which may be sent to 


Davin Scutt, Jr., 125 Market Street, 
Samu. Berrie, 151 North Tenth Street. 


A General Meeting occurs on the 17th inst., at 
2o’clock P. M., at North Branch, two and a half 
miles east of Earlham, Madison Co., Iowa. 

Teams will await Friends from the East, on the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, at the 
latter place, at 5 o’clock P. M. of the 16th inst. The 
Jommittee to convene one hour before Meeting. 

On behalf of Besr Creek Quarter and Iowa Yearly 
Meeting’s Committees, G. P. Woop, 

Clerk of Yearly Meeting’s Com. 

A General Meeting occurs at Centre Meeting- 
house, Jasper County, Iowa, on the 25th inst., at 
2 o’cloek P. M. The Committee is requested to meet 
at 1 o’clock. Conveyances will await Friends at 
| Kellogg Station, on the Chicago, Rock Island and 
| Pacific Railroad. ‘ 

On behalf of Lynn Grove Quarter and Iowa Yearly 
| Meeting’s Committees, G. P. Woop, 
Clerk of Yearly Meeting’s Com. 

P.S.—Friends in appointing General Meetings 
| should allow ample time for publication. «a. Pp. w. 
| 
| <A General Meeting will be held at Piney Woods, 
Perquimans County, N. C., commencing on the 17th 
| instant. 
| Friends ata distance wishing to attend can take 
| the early train from Portsmouth (opposite Norfolk), 

on the Seaboard road; this train will make con- 
nection with the doat at Franklin on the morning of 
jthe 16th. Leaving the boat at Woodleigh’s Pier, 
| private conveyances will be in waiting. Those wish- 
ing to be thus met will give notice to 
Jno. N. Parker. 
J. Rost. Parker, 
lere, N. C. 


selvi 


ORRESPONDENCE. 


PuILapeLpnia, Eleventh mo. 30th, 1874. 


Editor of Friends’ Review—Dear Friend : 


| Before sending the excerpt on “Charities” 


from an English book, in No. 15 of Friends’ 
| Review, I was going to add to it a paragraph 
| much in the tenor of that expressed in thy 


| editorial—but thought I would let it go as it 
| was, for, though incomplete as a satisfactory 


| exposition of Charity, it seemed only intended 


| to show the puperiority of principle over nat- 
ural impulse as a motive of action. But a 
|principle, to be correctly founded, presup- 
poses the birth from, and the subsequent con- 
trolling and directing influence of, the Holy 
| Spirit given of the Father, drawing us to the 
|Son, and through Him to the performance of 
‘those acts which are inseparable from His 
‘nature. It was the impelling power of such 
| principles which gave to the world a Howard 
and an Elizabeth Fry—and I think,that was 


i 
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the distinction to which the English writer 
wished to give prominence—that under the 
feeling of responsibility by which we are 
made to realize that, to a certain extent, 
we are our “ brothers’ keepers,” a better and 
a greater work will be wrought than if we 
are actuated alone by uncertain impulses. 
But the bestowal of money, or a garment, 
or any manifestation of benevolence, if it only 
affords aid to the recipient, surely fails of half 
the purpose intended in the Divine economy, 
if it brings not also a spiritual blessing to the 
giver. Nay, it does not subserve so much as 
the half of its purpose, inasmuch as it has been 
said “It is more blessed to give than to re 
ceive.” If, therefore, the giver of a gift be- 


stows the same as performing a matter of 


duty very right and proper for him to do, 
and yet does not bless God who has placed it 
in his power thus to relieve a fellow-being ; 
or, if the breathings of a soul-felt desire or 
prayer for the best welfare of the recipient 
do not accompany the gift; or, again, if we 
do not realize in relieving suffering that we 
but fulfil the saying of our Divine Lord and 
loving Saviour, “ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto Me”—then we fail to 
do aright that which God would have us to 
do, remaining without the knowledge of that 
blessed unction which constitutes the “ luxury 
of doing good.” 


From the Public Ledger. 
GOING WEST. 


Owing to the stringency of money matters, 
the consequent lack of business in all depart- 
ments, etc., etc., many, it is said, are rushing 
to the West where lands are cheap, and where, 
it is supposed, every one can raise his own 
living. This, in words, is very plausible, but 
there are plain facts which the word does not 
convey to the inexperienced. 

After a residence of years in Illinois and 
the Territory of Colorado, I may be able to 
give some idea of 


WHO SHALL GO WEST. 


The laboring man does as well, and, gen- 
erally speaking, better here than in any part 
of the West. The mechanic, a limited num- 
ber, may do better, always depending upon 
the demand in the Western cities. 

A man possessed of a few thousands can 
do much better in the West than here, for 
the simple reason that his money will bring 
him larger returns. Today money brings 
two to three per cent. per month, with se 


curity on real estate, covered by deed of trust | 


and heavy forfeiture, in case of default of 
payment at maturity. 
Lands may be bought of the railway cor. 
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porations at moderate figures, on five to six 
years’ time, at moderate interest on deferred 
payments. 

Can homestead from eighty to one hundred 
and sixty acres of the Government, at a cost 
of from $18 to $22.50 as fees. Can pre-empt 
one hundred and sixty acres, at from $1.25 
to $2.56 per acre, and obtain a right by 
planting trees, and showing a bona fide inten- 
tion to settle and improve the land so settled. 

This land is undulating prairie in Kansas 
and Colorado, and can be cultivated to ad- 
vantage only by irrigation. The land lies 
generally from twenty to forty or more feet 
above the river level. The streams have a 
fall of about seven feet to the mile. It is 
necessary to construct ditehes or canals, va- 
rying in length and volume, to water this 
land, as it is comparatively worthless without 
such watering, being a dry sandy loam, which, 
with a bountiful supply of the fluid, yields 
immense crops of vegetables and grain that 
cannot be excelled by the famous valleys of 
the Nile; and these crops sell readily at 
home at highly remunerative prices. 

The land is barren of timber. Money is 
needed to build your house—your fences—to 
construct your ditches and to supply your 
living for at least one year. All outlay—no 
income. 

The ditches cost from $500 to $1,000 per 


J. W. L. | mile, and vary from fifteen to forty miles in 


length. The construction of these and other 
public improvements makes the colonization 
schemes desirable, while they afford cheap 
transportation—the railway companies mak- 
ing reductions for numbers. 

The mountains and mines are as uncertain, 
if not more so, than the farming land. There 
being but a limited quantity of land—that 
which lies contiguous to the streams—which 
can be cultivated, it must rise in value very 
rapidly after settlement. 

For the invalid and tourist Colorado offers 
the best inducements. I have seen cures 
effected that seem marvellous. Consumption 
in the incipient stages, dyspepsia, fever and 
ague, and all kindred diseases yield to its 
climatic effects. Consumptives in the latter 
stages last but a short time in Colorado. 

Stock-raising—horses and cattle—will be- 


|come the great industry of the plains, yield- 


ing, surely, from fifiy to eighty per cent. 
profit ordinarily. Any person intending to 
remove to the Middle West, would do well 
to consult parties who are willing to tell the 
whole truth concerning the country. It isa 
dreary desert now, and will be until the 
skilled husbandman has reduced it with the 
plow, and made the tree and vine to flourish, 
as has been done at the smiling little towns 
of Evans and Greeley, about fifty miles north 
of Denver. P. WricHr. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
AN EARLY TESTIMONY. 

I cannot doubt the following extract will 
interest the readers of the Review: A_treat- 
ise on “ The Doctrine of Baptisms,” by Will- 
iam Dell, Minister of the Gospel, and for- 
merly Master of Gonville and Caius College 
in Cambridge,” was first printed in London, 
in 1652. The author, alone, in that day, so 
far as he appears to have known, advanced 
those views of his subject which the Society 
of Friends (just then being raised up) has 
ever held, and his essay is a masterly vindi- 
cation of them. The remarkable paragraph 
which follows, is theconclusion of his preface 
“To the Reader:” ‘“ But because I see the 
present generation so rooted and built up in 
the doctrines of men, T have the less hope that 
this truth will prevail with them; and there- 
fore I appeal to the next generation, which 
will be tarther removed from those evile, and 
will be brought nearer to the word; but es- 
pecially that people whom God hath and 
shall form by His Spirit for Himself; for 


these only will be able to make just and| Nez Perces in Idaho; 
righteous judgment in the matter, seeing they | Bannocks in Wyoming 


have the Anointing to be the sir Teac her, and 
the Lamb to be their light.” J.B 
COMMISSIONER E. P. SMITH’S REPORT ON 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
gE INTERIOR, 
NDIAN APFAIRS 
WASHINGTON, 


DRPARTMENT OF TI 
Orrice or I 


Srr: I have the honor to submit he ates 


the Indian Bureau. 
are more than 
From them will 
evidences 
nearly 
evinced by a gain in all material prosperity, | 


usually full and accurate. 
be gath 1ered unmistakable | 
of advancing civilization among 


increased interest in and facilities for educa-| third class: 
tion, and a growing general-disposition of lin New York ; 


good will toward the Government. 
that no year in the history of the Govern- 
ment has witnessed such marked general 
movement towards the civilization of the red 
men. For three years the appliances for 
civilization have been brought to bear with 
increasing force upon the Indians of the 
country, and the results produced are gratify- 
ing and most hopeful for the future. At 21 
Agencies, Indians who, at the beginning of 
this period, made no effort and showed no in- 
clination toward labor or self-support, or edu- 
cation for their children, seem now to have 
settled into an earnest purpose to adopt a 
civilized mode of life, and learn to provide 
for themselves. For convenience of refer- 
ence and remark, the Indians of the country 
may be classified under three heads. First, 


I believe 


i'may be catalogued as follows: 


my annual report, accomp anied by the re Ee »p-Eaters, and 1,200 Nez Perces in Idaho; 
ports of the Supe rintendents and Agents of | 295 Kic ‘kapoos, 363 Kaws and 2,372 Ouzages 


all the different tribes of Indians, | 


Those that are wild and encode tractable to 
any extent beyond that of coming near 
enough to the Government Agent to receive 
rations and blankets. Secondly, the Indians 
who are thoroughly convinced of the neces. 
sity of labor and are actually undertaking 
it, and, more or less, accept the direction 
and assistance of Government Agents to this 
end. Thirdly, Indians who have come into 
possession of allotted lands, and other stock 
property in stock and implements belonging 
to them as landed estates. 
A CENSUS OF THE TRIBES 

The first class numbers about 89,818, and 
44,364 out of 
about 52,000 Sioux; 420 Mandans; 1,620 
Gros Ventres; 4,200 Crows, 5,450 Blackfeet, 
Bloods and Piegans ; - 6,153 Utes in Colorado, 
Utah and New Mexico ; 9,057 Apaches in 
New Mexico and Arizona; 4,975 Kiowas and 
Comanches in Indian Territory ; 7,324 Chey- 
ennes and Arrapahoes in Indian Territory, 
Wyoming and Dakota; 5,352 Chippewas in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan; 300 
1,600 Shoshones and 

1.000 Shoshones, 
Bannocks and Pi Utes in Oregon. 

The second class, numbering about 51,429, 
is summed up as follows: 5,769 Chippewas 
and Amenomonees in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin; 338 Sacs and Foxes in Iowa; 4,622 
Sioux, 7: 30 Poneas and 973 Rees in Dakota; 
3,289 Pawnees, Omahas, Ottoes, Sacs and Foxes 
in Nebraska; 1,8: 29 Flathe ads in Montana, and 

500 Mixed Shoshones and Bannocks, and 


The statistical returns|in the Indian Territory; 1,000 Pah Utes on 


reservation in Novada; 575 Utes in Utah; 
1,450 Mohaves and Hualapaes in Arizona; 
9,068 Navajoes in New Mexico, — 15,056 
among the different tribes in Washington 
| Territo Oregon and California. In the 
140 Senecas and other Indians 
11,774 Chippewas and other 
Indians in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota; 2,780 Sioux at Sisseton, Santee and 
Flandreau Agencies; 226 Iowas and 1,785 
Winnebagoes in Nebraska; 750 Pottawatomies 
and Kickapoos in Kansas; 500 Osages, 1,600 
Choctaws, 13,000 Creeks, 6,000 Chickasaws, 
2,438 Seminoles, 17,217 Cherokees, and 4,141 
belonging t) smaller bands in the Indian 
a srritory ; 1,000 Eastern Cherokees in North 

Carolina; 1,307 Nez Perces in Idaho; 5,112 
Yakomas and others in Washington Territory, 
and 10,905 Pueblos in New Mexico. Within 
the above classification, modified somewhat, 
might be included, 4,300 Pimas and Marico- 
pas, and 6,000 Papagoes in Arizona, and 4 
majority of the 5,000 Mission Indians in Cal- 
iforpia, who have always been self support- 
ing, and only within a short time have been 
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furnished by the Government with an Agent, the Custer expedition penetrated to the very 
and a few employés; and if it had been atjheart of their wild country and returned 
any time during the last generation possible} without any opposition, and the military 
for them to have received suitable lands in| camps at Red Cloud and Spotted Tail Agen- 
severalty, they would have been in as toler-|cies are in safety, though surrounded by a 
able a condition of comfort as most of their|force of fighting-men from ten to twenty 
white neighbors. A fourth class of roamers|times larger than their own number. To 
and vagrants might be enumerated, consist-| have tamed this great nation down to this 
ing of 600 Winnebagoes in Wisconsin; 250 | degree of submission by the issue of rations is 
Kickapoos in Kansas—known as Mokohoko’s|in itself a demonstration of what has been 
band—6,000 Digger, and others in California ; | often urged, that it is cheaper to feed than to 
9,000 Indians on the Columbia river; 1,500 | fight wild Indians. 
Utes in Nevada, Utah, Colorado and Arizona;| The first requisite in the treatment of all 
2,080 Yomas and others in Arizona, and 1,200 | Indians of this class is firmness. Any out- 
scattered Indians in North Carolina, Ten-| rages or depredations should be followed up 
nessee, Georgia, Florida and Texas. promptly and punished at ail hazards and 
A GENERAL INDIAN WAR NO LONGER POSSIBLE, | 2t any cost. Any leniency which comes in 
Respecting the Indians engaged in Class 1, | prevent this is an expensive and mistaken 
this general statement is true: A decided ad-| kindness. The necessity of making war upon 
vance has been made during the year in the| the Comanches and Cheyennes in the Indian 
direction of securing control and influence | Territory resulted largely from a failure to 
over these wildest tribes in the country, and| observe this rule. The military force sta- 
the way has opened quite perceptibly for a| tioned around and among these wild Indians 
much larger and more kopeful work among | is deemed sufficient for their restraint, there 
them during the coming year. They are as| being no reason to expect that the same 
yet unreached by missionary work, and are | #mount of military service will be needed to 
in their native paganism, whose superstition | keep the peace the coming year, as has been 
often forbids their being counted for enroll-| required and effectively rendered during the 
ment and their children from attending| year closing. It is confidently believed that 
school. It is from Indians in this class that | even the present appliances, if held steadily 
any such hostilities are to be apprehended as | to bear upon this class of Indians, will dimin- 
to require the presence or use of the military ; | ish its numbers year by year, by inducing 
and with the exception of possibly 7,000 to | them, partly through increasing \confidence 
10,000, none of these are properly designated | a04 partly through stress of circumstances, 
hostile, and the hostiles themselves are so | to undertake some sort of civilized labor. 
scattered and divided in cliques and bands THE HUNTER AS A LABORER. 
that except under extraordinary provocation,} The 51,429 people embraced in Class 2 may 
or in circumstances not at all to be appre-|be properly classified as Indian novitiates in 
hended, it is not probable that as many as| civilization. They have largely broken away 
500 Indian warriors will ever again be mus-|from heathenish practices; are generally 
tered for a fight. And with the conflicting|abandoning the medicine-dance, and have 
interests of the different tribes, and the occu-| come directly under the influence and control 
pation of the intervening country and ad-|of religious teaching. With scarcely an ex- 
vancing settlements, such an event as a gen-| ception, their progress in civilization seems 
eral Indian war can never again occur in this| to keep pace with the breaking down of their 
country. This opinion finds strong confirma-| pagan notions. They have furnished the 
tion in the fact that the highly-disturbed | subjects upon which the main labor of the 
feeling among the Sioux during the past sum-| year has been bestowed by the Agents; and 
mer has not led to an attempt at war, and | by their labor its ranks have been largely re- 
that military posts have been successfully | cruited from those hitherto wild and intract- 
established at Red Cloud and Spotted Tailjable. A glance at almost any one of the 
Agencies, in face of the violent declaration | reports of the Agents will show the enthusiasm 
of the Indians that no soldier should ever| and hopefulness which have been inspired by 
cross the Platte. The feeding process, which | the marked improvement witnessed by them. 
has been now continued for six years with| For this class of Indians the beginnings of 
the Sioux, has so far taken the fight out of| civil government, a large increase of school 
them that it was impossible for a portion of | facilities, lands in severalty, and generous as- 
the more warlike non-treaty bands to prevail | sistance in furnishing teachers of trades and 
upon their brethren who have been sitting| agriculture, together with farming imple- 
down at the Agenc’es along the Missouri | ments, seeds and stock, are needed ; and when- 
River, to risk the loss of coffee, sugar and | ever any tribe in this class is receiving cash 
beef in exchange for the hardships and perils | annuity by treaty, that treaty should be so 
of a campaign against soldiers. Asa result,|far amended, or annulled, as to make all 
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bounty and aid by the Government come to 
the Indian ward in the form of payment for 
labor performed. If; according to the testi- 
mony of faithful and trustworthy Agents, who 
speak from personal observation and contact 
with the facts, and know whereof they affirm, 
the process and methods of the last year 
have produced so bountiful and hopeful re- 
sults, no candid mind can question the sure 
and rapid returns which will come if the 
reasonable requirements of their case can be 
met by appropriate legislation. The third 
class, composed of Indians who, without vio- 
lence to the term, may be called civilized, is 
most numerous. All of them have been greatly 
assisted in attaining to this condition by the 
direct and long-continued religious teachings 
and influences of missionaries. They need 
some form of civil government and the: in- 
auguration of a process through which they 
may cease to be Indians by becoming Amer- 
ican citizens. The great lack of a majority 
of this class of Indians at the present time is 
a qualified citizenship, and yet most of them 
hesitate to take any steps which propose to 
lead them out of the tribal condition. Pride 
of nativnality, dread of competition with 
the enterprise of white men, and fear 
of loss of property by taxation or suit 
for debt cause this hesitation among the 
mass of the less educated; while the more 
forehanded and better educated among them 
being generally the government de facto, and 
thus intrusted with funds and power ,are in 
no haste fora change. Both classes appeal 
most strenuously to the letter of their treaty, 
which requires the United States to treat them 
as sovereignties forever, and the question will 
sooner or later arise at this point, as in the 
case of cash annuities, whether the Govern- 
ment will hold itself bound forever by the 
literal terms of its bargain with its wards to 
the palpable damage of both contracting 
parties. Of the roamers—numbering about 
14,000—little can be said except that they 
are generally as harmless as vagrants and 
vagabonds can be in a civilized country. They 
are found in all stages of degradation pro- 
duced by licentiousness, intemperance, idle- 
ness and poverty, without land, unwilling to 
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From The Wayside. 
HELP FROM ABOVE. 
GERMANTOWN, 9th mo. 17, 1874. 

That some poor inebriate “seeing, may 
take heart again,” I copy the following from 
a letter just received from a poor man who 
for seventeen years has lived a drunkard’s 
life : 

“The Lord did help me and was with me 
on my journey hither. When I arrived in 
West Philadelphia, ‘the enemy came upon 
me like a flood,’ and I was tempted, but I 
remembered my covenant, and I remembered 
the prayer of thanksgiving taught me the 
other night, and I said, ‘Lord, I thank 
Thee that Thou hast delivered me, and that 
Thou dost enable me to overcome this temp- 
tation,’ and so Jesus was with me all the way 
to the ‘Home’; and He did not let me fall, 
and I am here perfectly free from rum, and I 
have not tasted a drop; and I humbly hope I 
never shall again, for I look to Jesus only to 
keep me from the power of the tempter.” 

his poor man, only a few evenings ago, 
could not pray aloud until at last, by the 
Holy Spirit’s power, his tongue was loosed 
and he cried aloud to God. Then came the 


relief to his soul, and now he is in Boston, 
trying to serve God. 

Surely “The Lord’s arm is not shortened 
that it cannot save, neither is His ear heavy 


that it cannot hear.” 
GOOD ADVICE ON THINNING FRUIT. 

A writer in The Agriculturist says: “It 
takes no more time to pick off a little apple 
in the summer than it does to pick the same 
apple in the fall—and with me the fall is the 
busiest season of the year. I used to think 
that thinning fruit was one of the refinements 
of horticulture which those of us who grow 
fruit largely for market could not stop to 
bother with. But a friend’s experience con- 
vinced me of my error. If there are 2,000 
apples on a tree in the summer, and I let 
them grow, I have to pick them all in the 
fall. If this is as many again apples as the 
tree ought to bear, the 2,000 apples will fill, 
say, five barrels. Now, if I pick off 1,000 
of the smallest, and poorest, and specked, 


I. H. S. 


leave their haunts for a homestead upon a|and wormy apples in the summer, the prob- 
reservation ; and scarcely in any way related | abilities are that the 1,000 left on the tree 
to or recognized by the Government, they | would grow so much larger that they would 
drag out a miserable life. Themselves cor-| fill the five/barrels as before. We pick 2,000 
rupted, and the source of crruption, they|apples in either case, and get the same 


seem to serve by their continued existence but! amount of fruit. 


What, then, do we gain? 


a single useful _purpose-—that of affording a| In the first place, the 1,000 apples do not ex- 
living illustration of the tendency and effect | haust the tree as much as the 2,000. There 
of barbarism allowed to expend itself uncured. | is as much fruit by measure, but it consists 


(To be continued.) 
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Is His mercy clean gone forever? Ps. xxiv, | seed, etc. 


largely of material that takes little from the 
tree or the soil. There is only half as much 
We ought to thin out at least 


8. He delighteth in mercy. Micah vii, 18. 'enough to leave the tree strength enough to 
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bear a full crop the next year. Im the sec- 
ond place, the 1,000 onales are worth much 
more than the 2,000; and last, but not least, 
the trees will bear every year.” We do not 
remember to have seen the case stated in a 
manner more concise or convincing. 


— ~~ 


From The Wayside. 
YE ARE NOT YOUR OWN. 


Sisters of the Church of Christ !—they are 
everywhere, somebody’s brothers, somebody’s 
sons, somebody’s fathers, yes, somebody’s 
mothers and sisters perishing, going down to 
everlasting death, and the Master, the loving, 
compassionate Master, who hesitated not to 
sacrifice His life for sinners, has come and 
ealleth for you to come to the rescue. He 
wants you all; it is the hour of women’s in- 
fluence and women’s work. Mothers with 
your trained sympathies and motherly skill, 
unmarried women with your untrammelled 
time and unfettered freedom of movement, 
maidens with the sweet attractions of the 
“dew of your youth,” Jesus wants you all. 
Do not fear to enlist in His army, do not 
choose your own rank. He will appoint your 
work. He will guard you from all its dan- 
gers. He will fill you with the sweet con- 


sciousness that you are working for and with 
Him. 
Oh, when every man, and especially every 


woman, feels that the one object of conse- 
crated lives should be to spread, by every 
means within reach, the knowledge of our 
full and glorious Saviour, and when all other 
interests are made to bow to this, we shall 
see the dawn of that glorious day when no 
cloud shall overshadow the universal domin- 
ion of the Sun of Righteousness. 
M. E. W. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF BEES. 


The following illustration of the power pos- 
sessed by insects to communicate their expe- 
riences to one another is given by a lady cor- 
respondent of the London Spectator: I was 
staying in the house of a gentleman who was 
fond of trying experiments and who was a 
bee-keeper. Having read in some book on 
bees that the best and most humane way of 
taking the honey without destroying the bees 
was to immerse the hive for a few moments 
in a tub of cold water, when the bees, being 
half drowned, could not sting, while the 
honey was uninjured, since the water could 
not penetrate the closely-waxed cells, he re- 
solved on trying the plan. I saw the exper- 
iment tried. The bees, according to the re- 
ceipt, were fished out of the water after the 
hive had been immersed a few minutes, and 
with those remaining in the hive laid on a 
sieve in the sun to dry. 


But as by bad management the experiment 
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had been tried too late in the day, as the sun 
was going down, they were removed into the 
kitchen, to the great indignation of the cook, 
on whom they revenged their sufferings as 
soon as the warm rays of the fire before 
which they were placed revived them. As 
she insisted on their being taken away, they 
were put back into their old hive, which had 
been dried, together with a portion of their 
honey, and placed on one of the shelves of 
the apiary, in which were five or six other 
strong hives full of bees, and left for the 
night. Early the next morning my friend 
went to look at the hive on which he exper- 
imented the night before, but to his amaze- 
ment not only the bees from that hive were 
gone, but the other hives were also deserted 
—nvot a bee remaining in any of them. The 
half-drowned bees must, therefore, in some 
way or other, have made the other bees 
understand the fate which awaited them. 
DiscrpLinE.—The main characteristic of 
Christian discipline is love—that love which 
seeks, above all things, the conversion of sin- 
ners, J. J. GURNEY. 
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‘“‘ BLESS ME, AND MAKE ME A BLESSING.” 


My Father! many, many prayers 
My heart has breathed to Thee ; 

But this, when other words were weak, 
Has Sought Thee constantly ; 

Whate’er Thou shalt deny, oh give 
Thy blessing unto me. 


I ask Thee not that fame or power 
May make me high or great; 

Nor e’en that other joys than these 
Around my path may wait, 

Nor any earthly sphere or boon, 
My spirit may elate. 


No, Father, no; I turn from all, 
And only ask Thee now, 

That Thy rich blessing ever be 
Around me as a bow, 

Thy precious peace within my heart, 
Thy light upon my brow. 


Seal me as Thine, and own me, Lord, 
Wherever I may go; 

Let all who know and love me here, 
More of my Father know; 

And grant that naught but love from mine 
To other hearts may flow. 


Make me a blessing; Thou canst light 
The eye with heavenly fire; 

And Thou this lisping tongue of mine, 
With life-like words inspire ; 

Oh! bless my mission everywhere, 
Grant me my heart’s desire! 


Oh ! that some spirit to Thy love 
May through my prayers awake, 

Some drooping sufferer cheerfully 
The sacred pathway take; 

Make me a blessing, God of Love! 
Bless me for Jesus’ sake. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


are to the 7th inst. 

Great Britain.—On the coast of Scotland alone. 
twenty-one lives were lost in the gale of the 28th | 
and 29th ult. 

Queen Victoria, on the 3d inst., received a dep- 
utation of citizens of France, who presented to her 
four volumes of addresses thanking the people of 
Great Britein for their services to the sick and 
wounded during the late Franco-German war. The 
Queen replied that the recognition of such services 
could not fail to increase the friendly and cordial 
feeling between the two nations, 

France.—The National Assembly re-elected its 
former presiding officer by a vote of 348 to 3, the | 
members of the Left remaining neutral and not 
voting. The message of President MacMabon was | 
delivered on the 3d. It declares the relations with 
foreign powers to be on an excellent footing; that 
France has shown a firm determination to respect | 
treaties, and has gained the increased confidence of 
her neighbors. The financial position of the coun- 
try has sensibly improved. The agricultural pro- 
duction has reached an unprecedented amount, and 
the export trade has never been so large as during 
the last four months. The President insists on the 
necessity of definite legislation with regard to the 
constitutional powers, saying that the country, in- | 
cessantly agitated by a propaganda of the most | 
pernicious doctrines, asks the Assembly to guaran- 
tee the regular action of the public power during 
the period of stability which it promised ee) 
He explicitly declares his determination to remain 
in the position of President until the expiration of 


the seven years’ term, and claims the support of all 
“men of good will.” On the 4th and 5th, an ex- 


cited debate took place upon a bill which was sup- 
ported by the clerical deputies, for freeing the Uni- 


versity from the control of the State, On the con-| 
clusion of the discussion, the bill passed its second | 
reading by a vote of 553 to 133, 

Germany.—The Federal Council has accepted the | 
principle of an Imperial bank, and has agreed to the 
conditions proposd by the government for the ces- 
sion of the Bank of Prussia to the Empire. The 
subject has been referred to a committee to put the 
proposals in form for legislative consideration, and 
it is expected that action will be taken on the ques- 
tion next month. 

In the Reichstag, on the 4th inst., a letter from 
Prince Bismarck was read, announcing in the name } 
of the Emperor and by the decision of the Federal 
Council, that the sum for the maintenance of the 
German legation to the Vatican has been struck out 
of the budget. In a debate the next day, Bismarck 
said that Germany recognized the Pope as the head 
of the Catholic church, but required no legation to 
him, as if negotiations are necessary they can be 
conducted through the ambassador to the Italian 
goverameat. So long as the Pope urged the clergy 
to break the laws of the States in which they live, 
diplomatic relations between him and Germany 
were useless. 

Russ1a.—The Russian government has sent notes 
to the various Powers, inviting them to participate 
in a eonference to be held at St. Petersburg, for the 
resumption of the discussioa of the questions sub- 
mitted to that lately held at Brussels. The London 
Times says that England has replied, expressing a 
willingness to attend the conference, but regret at 
being unable to anticipate any practical result of 
its deliberations. 

Domestic.—Kalakaua, King of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, arrived at San Francisco on the 28th ult. in 


| 


Forricn InTeLLicencs.—Advices from Europe| by a military escort ordered by the Governor. 
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a U.S. vessel. He intends to visit Washington and 
other Eastern cities. He was received, on landing, 
On 
the 4th inst. he exchanged greetings with the Pres- 
ident by telegraph. He left San Francisco for 
Washington on the 5th. 

Coneress.—The session opened on the 7th inst. 
The President’s Message was read in both Houses, 
and in each some bills were introduced. Five of 
the Appropriation bills were reported to the House. 
A bill passed the House appropriating $30,000 for 
the purchase of scales for the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, for carrying out the law requiring publishers 
of newspapers to pre-pay postage after the lst prox. 

The President’s Message opeus with a reference to 
the existing financial prostration, and to the fact 
that labor and capital have both been abundant, 
but largely unemployed. Our large foreign indebt- 
edness must be paid in gold or its equivalent, and 
to promote this, commerce should be encouraged, 
and foreign markets sought for our products. To 
secure a currency good everywhere, a return to 
specie payments is important, and the President 
urges that a policy looking to this end be adopted 
by Congress. He recommends the repeatof the “ le- 
gal tender” clause of the National Ourrency act, to 
apply to all contracts entered into after a day fixed 
by the repealing act, but not to payments by Govern- 
ment of salaries or other expenditures now provided 
by taw to be paid in currency ; that between repeal 
and resumption provision be made by which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury can obtain gold as it may be 
needed ; and a revenue sufficiently in excess of ex- 
penses to insure an accumulation of gold in the 
Treasury to sustain resumption. Our foreign re- 
lations are generally friendly and satisfactory. 

The indemnity due by the’Japanese government 
under treaty having been paid in full, the President 
proposes that the income of part or al! of this fund 
be applied to the education, in the Japanese lan- 
guage, of young men, to be under obligation to serve 
for a specified time as interpreters at the legation 
and consulates in Japan. In referring to the Cuban 
insurrection, the remark is made that its duration, 
(now six years) and the absence of manifested power 
of suppression by Spain, cannot be controverted, 
and may make some positive steps by other powers 
a self-necessity. The attention of Congress is called 
to. the necessity of more definite laws relative to the 
right of expatriation and the election of nation- 
ality, and also to the difficulties arising from fraudu- 
lent naturalization. The President suggests re- 
adjusting the tariffso as to increase the revenue 
while lessening the number of articles subject to 
duty ; calls attention to the loss of revenue from 
the repeal of duties on tea and coffee, without bene- 
fit to the consumer, and recommends an increase of 
10 cents per gallon in the tax on whisky. 

Referring to the difficulties in Louisiana, he re- 
peats his former statement that if Congress takes no 
action be must continue to recognize the existing 
[Kellogg] government. In some parts of the South- 
ern States, evidences have been given of a purpose 
to deprive citizens by violence of the freedom of the 
ballot, and it has been necessary to employ troops 
under the Enfércement Act. The President feels 
bound to enforce all the laws of Congress and the 
provisions of the Constitution, including the recent 
amendments ; but he earnestly desires that need for 
Federal interference should not occur, The various 
department reports are commended to notice. As 
one means of promoting a revival of sbip-building, 
the suggestion is made that ample compensation be 
offered for carrying the mails on American-owned 
and American-built steamers, both to Europe and 
to South America and Mexico. 





